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JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


Note on the Departments of the Administration 


under the Political Minister, 1931. 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION, 


IN these days when it has become the fashion to talk about rural recon- 
struction and village uplift, the equal urgency of urban reconstruction and 
civic uplift is apt to be overlooked. It is, of course, not contended that the 
former is not needed ; or that cities have not received, or do not receive, 
а fair share of attention in the matter of satisfaction of their needs, Indeed 
cities have, by reason of their compactness, concentrated population, and 
accumulated wealth, at all times enjoyed a measure of consideration and 
wielded an amount of influence disproportionate to the area they occupy, or 
even to the numbers they contain. Due to these reasons, and also to their 
proximity to the seat of Government, cities could make their grievances heard. 
Consequently, cities have always enjoyed some form of self-determination in 
the conduct of their local affairs, whatever the general form of government to 
which they were subject. In medieval Europe, their rights were embodied 
in special charters granted by the Sovereign, as for instance was the case 
with the cities of London and Paris, and the cities forming the Hanseatic 
League in Germany. In still older times, empires rose and fell with the 
decline and fall of cities, e.g., Athens, Rome and Byzantium. That is why, 
in times of war, the efforts of the invader are concentrated on capturing the 
cities, especially the principal city, which is the ** Capital" or “Head ” of 
the country. 

In modern days, the ancient charters of cities and their customary and 
prescriptive rights have been replaced by а uniform system of municipal 
Self-Government which leaves everything except matters of high policy to 
the discretion and good sense of Town Councils, known in India as Municipal 
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Committees or Corporations. But the privileges which cities enjoy are 
accompanied by grave responsibilities and still graver disabilities. Life in 
villages is primitive and amenities of civilization are not plentiful, but, at the 
same time, the toll that pestilence and fire and flood levy on rural areas 18 
comparatively light, and their powers of recuperation are far greater than 
those of cities, where a single fire may spread devastation, and a single epi- 
demic create a void in place of a seething multitude. It is for this reason, 
and for the reason that cities will, and must, increase in size and population 
with the growth of industrialism which is a most powerful lodestone, attracting 
the more intelligent amongst the rural population to the cities, that it is not 
only necessary, but vital, to appreciate and provide for their expanding life. 
The following paragraphs are intended to show how His Highness’ Govern- 
ment are meeting the situation :— 


All Munieipal Committees in the Jammu and Kashmir State function 
under the provisions of the State Municipal Regulation which is based on 
similar Regulations in force in various provinces of British India. The number 
of Municipalities, including Notified Areas which are small Municipalities, 
is 6, excluding those which are in process of formation. The administration 
of each municipality is vested in a Committee, composed of official and 
non-official members, who may be elected or nominated, or both. In 
case of nominated members care is taken to enlist men of sane views 
possessing confidence of the people with whom, and for whom, they have to 
work. In the capital towns of Srinagar and Jammu, the citizens of which 
are educationally advanced and therefore capable of knowing what steps are 
necessary for the good of the city, a greater measure of independence in 
management of civic affairs is allowed, the elected element in the committee 
being 50 per cent. of the total strength. Out of the remaining half only a 
few are officials, the rest being nominated non-officials. 


In the smaller Municipal Committees and Notified Area Committees 


there is similarly а substantial proportion of members nominated from 
amongst the people. 


The city of Srinagar is the largest city in the State. Its Municipal 
organization is consequently the most highly developed. The Municipal 
Committee of Srinagar consists of 16 members of whom 8 are elected, 5 non- 
officials nominated by Government, and 3 ex-officio members. The President, 
who is also the Chief Executive Officer of the Municipal Committee, is a 
whole-time paid servant. The Committee organizes and regulates the entire 


civic life of the city which it represents. Among the multifarious functions 


which devolve on it, the following abbreviated list will illustrate the scope 
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of its activities and the direct influence which those activities exercise on the 
daily life of the people :一 


1. City lighting. 


2. Water supply. 
3. Drainage. 

4. Conservancy. 
5. Vaccination. 


6. Sanitation. 

Supervision of markets, slaughter houses, cattle pounds, serais, 
publie gardens, bathing ghats, crematoria and cemeteries, 

8. Veterinary inspection of ponies and other animals that ply on 

hire. 

9. Registration of births and deaths. 

10. City engineering works. 

1l. Removal of dangerous or insanitary buildings. 

12. Prevention of cruelty to animals. 

13. Health propaganda. 


For purposes of popular representation, and for convenience of adminis- 
tration, the city is divided into 8 wards, more or less equal in size and in popu- 
lation, each of which returns one elected member to the Municipal Committee. 
The people in the various wards are by no means homogeneous either 
in respect of religion or of social standing. Hindus jostle Mohammedans, and 
the poor man’s dwelling impinges on the rich man’s mansion in the same 
neighbourhood, but so far as election of a representative to the Municipal 
Committee is concerned, all have similar votes in choosing the representative 
for their common ward. For administrative purposes, each ward is an 
independent unit with a special staff of its own, responsible for the * public 
safety " and “public convenience " of the ward to which it is detailed. 
The Executive Staf of the ward is under the control of a Ward Officer 
and consists of a Constructional Overseer, a Sanitary Inspector, a Tax 
Inspector, and Conservancy Establishment according to the needs of the 
ward. The technical supervision of all the wards is in the hands of 3 expert 
officers, viz., the Health Officer, the Revenue Officer, and the Municipal 
Engineer. The Health Officer is responsible for sanitation and conser- 
vancy, as well as for examination and testing of the quality of food-stufis 
and drugs sold in the city. The Revenue Officer supervises collection of 
rents, rates, and taxes, and the Municipal Engineer looks after construction 
of roads, bridges, drains, and culverts and of any other municipal works 
that have to be executed from time to time. 
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Administration of all departments and of all wards is controlled and со- 
ordinated by the President in his capacity as Chief Executive Officer of the 
Municipal Committee. As stated above, the President performs the dual 
function of (1) presiding over the deliberations of the Municipal Committee 
and (2) of giving effect to the decisions of the Committee and of the Minister- 
in-charge of Municipalities. 

Though the ward forms the unit of municipal administration, the Presi- 
dent has a Central Office of his own, where record of proceedings of the 
Municipal Committee, as well as of Government Orders and action taken 
thereon, is maintained. The Central Office is divided into 5 Departments, 
viz., General Administration, Health, Engineering, Accounts, and Legislation, 
each under a special officer responsible to the President. 

With the exception of Public Health, which will be dealt with in a separate 
section of this Note, the efforts of Municipalities in the matter of public 
convenience are directed towards providing broader, safer and smoother roads 5 
supplying light in public thoroughfares ; enforcing principles of sanitation 
in construction of private houses ; thinning out congested areas ; laying out 
public parks for the benefit of the citizens, and in all manner possible adding 
to the safety and comfort of the people. In Srinagar city there are 36 miles 
of roads and several times as much of lanes and alleys. The latter, though 
generally cither metalled or paved, are unfortunately narrow and in places 
dark, owing to the practice prevalent of constructing balconies abutting on 
public thoroughfares. There was a time, and that, too, not long ago, when 
the streets of Srinagar presented in spring, after the snow had melted, the 
appearance of a labyrinthine quagmire, in crossing which the unfortunate 
pedestrian had to sink knee-deep in sticky slush. If a man succeeded in 
negotiating a lane without serious mishap, he heaved a sigh of relief. To- 
day, though it is not claimed that the roads of Srinagar are all that they can 
be, or should be, conditions are very different and a motor bus can wind its 


tortuous way in safety through the Streets, from one end of the city to the 
other. 


Another marked difference between Srinagar Old and Srinagar New is 
in respect of public lighting. Little more than a few years ago, the only 
light, by aid of which the belated citizen could grope his way home, was that 
provided by kerosene lamps which used to be stuck up on walls of buildings 
on the roadside, or on stumpy posts, and which gave a flickering and uncertain 
light just sufficient to make the darkness visible. The lamp-lighter in those 
days was a very important member of the body politic in towns. Even 
those kerosene lamps were a luxury in the more unfrequented and the poorer 
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parts of towns where they did not exist at all and the only artificial illumi- 
nation after nightfall was that afforded by little earthen lamps dripping oil, 
and by torches composed of rushes and resinous wood. 

All this, in the cities and in larger towns at any rate, is now changed. 
In Srinagar particularly the change is the most striking. In place of the 
fitful glimmer of а few kerosene lamps, hundreds of thousands of electric 
lights illuminate the city. 


All public lighting in Municipal areas is done at municipalcost. Electric 
power is supplied to private consumers by the Electric Department which is 
a commercial department maintained by the State. 


The solicitude of the Municipal Administration for public convenience 
is not confined to road-making and city lighting. Public drains are kept in 
good order ; roads are watered, where they are not asphalted ; culverts are 
repaired and constructed ; the public are educated to appreciate the advan- 
tages of living a clean and healthy life. 

It is said that it is difficult to teach an old monkey new tricks but it is 
infinitely more difficult to make an old population living in an ancient town, 
the life of which extends over millenia rather than centuries, forget customs 
and modes of living which have received the sanction of time, and discard 
a neighbourhood which is hallowed by memories of their progenitors. At 
heart all men are ancestor-worshippers. People find it impossible to 
understand why a thing which was good enough for their fathers and grand- 
fathers should not be good enough for them. Moreover, there is the question 
of “ceremonial purity ” which, in India, is the principal stumbling block 
in the way of hygienic living. A thing may be “ceremonially pure,” 
“ Shuddha " ог “ Pak,” but it may be rank poison from the point of view 
of hygiene and, regardless of all consequences, people will cat it. On the 
other hand, they will not touch anything which, though perfectly wholesome, 
is not “ceremonially pure.” Similarly, it is wellnigh impossible to loosen 
the strangle-hold which antiquated customs have on the people. For instance, 
a woman, newly delivered, is required to do certain specific acts on certain 
days immediately after her delivery. She may, as often happens, not be in a 
condition to perform those ceremonies, perhaps journeys, but rather than omit 
their performance, she will, with the active encouragement of her relatives, 
jeopardise her life. It is these deep-rooted prejudices, born of practices 
which, however necessary when first instituted, are now obsolete and in- 
jurious, that the Municipal Administrations and their Public Health Depart- 
ments are out to exterminate. The struggle is all up-hill, and the forces of 
conservatism contest every inch of the ground and neither give nor take 
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quarter, but, nevertheless, steady progress is being made. The method pursued 
is usually persuasion but, on occasion, coercion has to be resorted to, as when, 
during an epidemic, scant ceremony is shown in disinfecting the house and 
environments of a recalcitrant citizen, who objects to the ministrations of 
the Public Health Department. But under ordinary circumstances we prefer 
to take the people with us, instead of forcing reform. The means that are 
adopted in achieving this object are (a) lectures on hygiene and prevention 
of disease illustrated by magic lantern slides, (b) exhibition of educative films, 
(c) holding of Health and Cleanliness processions, (4) an annual Baby Week, 
and (e) above all, carrying on propaganda among women. 

Lectures are delivered by the Health Officers, Health Workers, and 
volunteers from among the people themselves. The subjects dealt with are, 
“Healthy Living," “ Personal Hygiene," “Cleanliness of surroundings, ” 
“Origin and prevention of diseases ” prevalent in the particular localities 
where the lectures are delivered. The films shown last season in Srinagar 
illustrated the origin and prevention of cholera and tuberculosis, and “ proper 
methods of nursing after child-birth, ” ete. As the people, specially women, 
are illiterate, the value of ocular demonstration through the instrumentality 
of magic lantern slides and educative films is the only effective means of 
appealing to thcir imagination. 


The Baby Week and the Health Week are held during His Highness’ 
Birthday Celebrations, of which they form a most interesting part. The 
former is open to all babies irrespective of social standing and of religious 
considerations. Prizes are given to the healthiest baby. During the Health 
Week the entire population of the city of Srinagar is employed in thorough 
house-cleaning and general sanitary overhauling of the city. In each ward, 
every day during the week, groups of boy scouts assist the municipal staff 
in cleaning the lanes and compounds of houses. Dramatic performances 
and lectures are given with the object of impressing upon the publie, especi- 
ally women and children, the advantages of living а cleanly life. The most 
spectacular feature of the Health Week is the monster procession 
consisting of college and school boys, marching in column through the city, 
bearing banners displaying mottoes like < Cleanliness is next to Godliness, ” 
and accompanied by singing and lecturing parties. The procession stops ab 
suitable places where the singers and lecturers, who are mostly students, 
sing songs of health and happiness. 

By these and similar means the Municipal Administrations in the various 
cities and towns are endeavouring to wean the people from unhygienie habits 
which centuries of ignorance and illiteracy have imposed upon them, and 
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we are happy to be able to say that though the struggle is keen and at times 
desperate, success is visible and the people are now beginning to realize 


that they must improve if they would live. 
Ar ... pt . ~ 
Not only have the Municipalities to strive to awaken the civic 


consciousness of the public in regard to health and hygiene, but they have also 
to appeal to their humanity in respect of the very inhuman treatment 
accorded by the callous and degenerate among them to dumb animals. This 
good work was first taken in hand by certain noble-hearted ladies 
who have, for the last two or three years, been doing whatever their 
unassisted efforts and limited funds,. raised by subseription, would 
permit them to do. Last summer they borrowed from Government 
a plot of land containing a few sheds where they established a 
Suffering Animals Home, in which were constructed temporary paddocks 
for helpless wounded ponies and cattle and donkeys which, when 
restored to health, were returned to their owners. But it is felt that 
the efforts of the Suffering Animals League, though very laudable, 
are not, and cannot be, adequate, and that Government and the 
Municipalities must participate zealously so that the work, so well begun, 
may not languish and die. Accordingly, statistics of animals in important 
centres in Kashmir have been collected, and a comprehensive scheme, 
matured in consultation with the Veterinary Department, will shortly 
be submitted to Government for consideration. 


With every year that passes the scope of work of the Municipalities 
increases and with that increase their sphere of influence and their respon- 
sibilities expand. In the beginning the Municipalities were small deliberative 
and advisory bodies consisting of a few nominated members, the President 
in the case of Srinagar being the Chief Medical Officer of Kashmir, ex officio. 
In 1912, an elected element of 30 per cent of the total membership was intro- 
duced and Municipal Committees were invested with certain executive powers, 
In 1927, the strength of the elected element was raised to 50 per cent. and 
the executive powers of the Committee were further enlarged. When last 
year the municipal administration was decentralized and the “Ward ” insti- 
tuted as the unit of administration, it was the intention of Government to 
invest the elected member of each ward with executive powersin his ward, 
but, curiously enough, the members declined the offer, pleading want of 
time. 


The powers of local bodies, though quite Jarge at present, are bound to 
expand with the growth of civic sense among the citizens and of civic 
responsibility among their elected representatives. 
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The local bodies derive their income from various sources, the most 
important of which are octroi, boat tax, wheel tax, water tax, and license 
fees on— 

Fishermen. 

Camping sites. 

Soda-water manufacturers. 

Supply of plans for construction of buildings. 
Milk shops. 

Meat shops. 

Fireworks manufacturers. 

Hawkers of goods. 

Gut manufacture, 

Storage of petrol and of kerosene oil. 


$0 Qo ND Cx Нь Оо H 


= 
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` Further sources of Tevenue are rents on Serais and Municipal shops, and 
grants-in-aid from Government, Municipal revenues are deposited in the 
Government Treasury as a Separate fund. The accounts are audited in the 
Office of the State Accountant-General who furnishes an annual balance sheet. 
The Municipal Budget is prepared by the Committee concerned and sub- 
mitted to the Minister-in-charge, who deals with it in consultation with the 
Finance Minister of the State. The expenditure budget of the Srinagar 
Municipality during the current year amounts to nearly 6 lakhs of rupees, 
that of Jammu to a lakh and a half. For collection of revenue there is a 


special tax-collecting staff in each Municipality and Notified Area, and it is 
interesting to note that there are very few arrears, 
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Group Latrine (old style). 


SANITATION AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Like most old towns, Srinagar, Jammu and other Municipal towns are 
straggling in plan, having unequal density of population in different local- 
ities, uneven surface level, with houses built without any regard to consi- 
derations of sanitation and publie convenience. Ideas about drainage and 
conservancy were of the crudest, the only differenee between Srinagar and 
Jammu being that, in the former city, where roofs are sloping and a hereditary 
class of professional sweepers absent, public streets were converted into latrines ; 
while in Jammu, the roofs of residential houses served that purpose. In both 
cases the extremely unsatisfactory conditions of conservancy poisoned the 
atmosphere. In Srinagar particularly, where the climate is moist and the 
ground takes much time and sunshine to dry, and where even to-day none 
but the higher class of people consider it necessary to provide their houses 
with latrines, the problem was extremely complicated and urgent. As it 
was impossible to start wholesale construction of latrines and urinals for 
private houses at public expense, the Municipal Health Department con- 
structed for the public, * Group ” latrines and urinals in different quarters of 
the city, which are cleaned twice a day by Municipal sweepers. These latrines, 
which in the old days were constructed of lath and plaster (Plate II), are now 
being replaced by galvanised iron structures on plinths of cement concrete, and 
cemented bricks, or stone-work capable of being thoroughly flushed daily. 
Wherever lanes exist, they have either already been, or are being, paved 
with bricks or with stone flags, or metalled. Along one side, often along both 
sides of the lanes and streets, are constructed non-porous drains, which carry 
slop-water and rubbish to the river Vitasta commonly but quite incorrectly 
called the Jhelum which has for ages been the receptacle of the city refuse. 
When the sewerage scheme is brought to completion the river Vitasta will 
no longer be polluted. 


Another matter to which special attention had to be given was to induce 
people, both of Srinagar and of Jammu, to give up their favourite pastime 
of throwing dirty water from the second or the third storey of the house, on 
to the public road, as often as not on an unfortunate passer-by. In Srinagar 
it 1s now compulsory for all house-owners to provide each building with 8 


Ex 
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metal pipe, which conducts slop-water from the topmost storey to the publie 
drain. But the most difficult problem which confronts and bewilders the 
Municipal administration of Srinagar is how to make arrangements for 
conservancy of private premises. The number of Sweepers 15 very inadequate 
and importation from British India very expensive. The problem bristles 
with difficulties, but a solution has to be found soon. A scheme has now been 
devised to ensure cleanliness of private dwellings. For want of a bette: name 
it is called the Scavenging Scheme. The object is to make construction of 
private latrines in all houses compulsory, and to have them cleaned through the 
agency of Municipal sweepers, who will receive pay from the Public Health 
Department of the Municipality, and not from the persons whose premises they 
clean. On the other hand, the Municipality will charge fees according to a 
sliding scale from all persons having their latrines cleaned. The criterion 
for fixing the amount of fees is the value of the house to be cleaned. This 
is the only suitable method that can be adopted, as the value of a building 
remains comparatively stable, while the income of occupants fluctuates. To 
ascertain whether the scheme would be financially sound, the entire house 
property of Srinagar had to be evaluated. Considering that the population of 
Srinagar is 150,000 souls, the task was gigantic, but it has been accomplished 
and the results show that the scheme is worth a trial. Accordingly it has 
been decided to launch the Scavenging Scheme in Ward No. 2 in the first 
instance. As we gather experience the scheme will be made operative in 
other wards also. By that time, we expect that 


a portion at least of Srinagar 
will be furnished with subterranean sewers to carry off the drainage. 


The examination of food-stufis such as milk, ghee, meat, bread, cheese, 
etc., and above all, of drinking water, is an extremely important part of the 
activities of the Public Health Department. This is being done by specially 
trained officers, in specially fitted laboratories, A side-line of this aspect of 
the duties of the Health Department is the licensing of milk and meat shops, 
by which the advantage to the public is that, no shop can be licensed which 
does not have fly-proof safes for storage of milk and meat exposed for sale. 


But if there is one thing more than another which has proved an unquali- 
fied blessing to the people, and by providing facilities for which the Health 
Department, and for that matter the State Medical Department, has earned the 
gratitude of every mother, it is that of wholesale vaccination, centres for which 
are located in various parts of the cities and also in the districts. 
is given free to all and, in the cities at least, the 

Similarly, during epidemics, а campaign 
instituted, with the result that nowadays 


Vaccination 

people eagerly welcome it. 

of wholesale inoculation is 
epidemics seldom attain 
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unmanageable proportions. 
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For instance, last summer, when! cholera 
appeared in Srinagar, nearly 15,000 inoculations were given, and 83 houses, in = у 
which patients had suffered from or died of cholera, thoroughly disinfected. : 


Consequently, the disease was rooted out before it could have time to 
spread. 


Besides inoculations, instructions regarding measures for healthy living 
and for prevention of epidemic diseases are broadcasted by means of leatflets, 
magic lantern shows, etc. 

А start has been made in the direction of collection of vital statistics. 
Collection of such statistics, and their careful scrutiny are essential in order 


to ascertain whether the health and longevity of the people in general improve 
or deteriorate, 





WOMEN'S WELFARE, 


The above-mentioned attempts at reform have met with a measure of 
Success, but no improvement can ever be permanent unless women are re- 
formed ; for whether as wife or mother, women’s influence in the family is 
all-powerful. By nature, Indian women are conservative, and in Kashmir, 
at any rate, they are the Stronghold behind which orthodoxy and super- 
stition have fortified themselves. Attacks on this stronghold are made from 
various directions. The State Education Department has provided Primary, 
Middle and High schools for girls. The Church Mission Society have their girls’ 
schools which are doing very useful work as the accompanying illustrations 
will show (Plates IH, IV, V). In addition, Women's Welfare Associations 
have been formed, of which the Minister-in-Charge of Municipalities is the 
Chairman. These Associations receive grants-in-aid from Their Highnesses 
and from the Municipalities. The Kashmir Association was Inaugurated 
in 1927 and the Jammu Association in 1928. His Highness was pleased 
to present two large gardens, one in Srinagar and one in Jammu, together 
with donations amounting to Rs. 30,000. Donations have also been given by 
His Highness’ grandmother, mother and aunt. Hach Association is divided 
up into four sections, viz., (i) Educational, (ii) Health, (iii) Industrial, 
(w) Recreation. General control of the Association is vested in General 
Committees. There are special sub-committees which control the sections 
enumerated above. All workers are honorary, excepting a few who are 
paid, of whom mention will be made later. These Associations are quite 
unofficial and have no connection with the government of the State as such. 

Їл Srinagar under the auspices of the Educational Section, 
6 girls and a teacher inaugurated originally b 
which much credit is due, has now grown in 
one Tutorial Service School for adult women, with nearly 500 students on 
the rolls. These schools function independently of the State Education 
Department and education in them is imparted free, and girls are given soap 
and ordinary stationery when necessary. Attempt is also made to give 
vocational training to girls of the Upper Primary classes, so that they may be 
ment their income after marriage. The 


а, class of 
y the Women’s Welfare Trust to 
to 8 Primary Girls’ Schools and 


РгАТЕ Ш. 





Fig. 2—Open-air Class in a Girls’ School. 
ig. 2— 
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education of adult women is arranged by giving lectures with the aid of magic 
lantern slides and cinema films, and classes are organized for oral instruction 
in general knowledge and in matters of special utility to women. In order 
to carry education into the homes of women, who, in the majority of cases, 
cannot spare the time from their household duties to visit lecture-centres, 
volunteers are enlisted who teach women in their homes. It has been realized 
that the education of women in particular is dependent upon its being 
imparted in the vernacular and, with that object in view, the President of 
the Educational Section has published а full course of textbooks in the 
Kashmir language for primary education. Similar books for secondary 
education are in hand. It is also intended to publish special literature provid- 
ing women with information useful to their daily needs, and the publication 
of a periodical is also under contemplation. A Women’s League has also 
been founded with the object of banding women together for self-development, 
social service and social reform. Principally as a result of the endeayours 
of this League, a conference of Kashmiri Pandit women was, for the first 
time in the history of Kashmir, held in Srinagar, to discuss the question of 
social reform. About 800 women attended. It is interesting to note that 
the entire management of the conference was in the hands of local women, 
many of whom are practically illiterate. The Conference was an unqualified 
success. А Normal School for women teachers and a High School for girls 
have lately been established by the State at the instance of the Women’s 
Welfare Association. 


In the Health Section.—Maternity and Child Welfare work is being 
vigorously done both on the educational and on the practical sides. A trained 
paid Health Worker has been appointed to lecture to women on antenatal 
care, preparation for confinement, necessity for cleanliness, upon certain 
prevailing diseases, upon flies and the care of teeth, ete. Dais or maternity 
nurses are being trained under a specially qualified midwife and a system of 
stipends and prizes for good work has been inaugurated. A Bathing Centre 
has been established where free soap and hot water are provided for bathing 
and for washing clothes. A Baby Welcome Centre is attached to the Bathing 
Centre where the Health Worker instructs mothers regarding clothes, feeding 
and treatment of small ailments of children. These centres will be multiplied 
in due course. It is also under contemplation to establish lying-in-centres 
at convenient places throughout the city of Srinagar. 

In the Industrial Section.—The object is to teach widows and destitute 


women to earn their livelihood. "Two centres have so far been established 
in the city of Srinagar, where indigent women are admitted and taught 
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plain sewing and embroidery, and are given weekly wages for work done, 
Wool spinning work is also given to women, to be carried out in their 
homes, for which payment is made. The embroidery work done by these 
women is sold not only in British India but also in Europe by the Association. 
- The firm of “Liberty ” in London, for instance, has placed orders. 


In the matter of recreation.— The Park presented by His Highness 
is in daily use. Being situated outside the city, the health of the women 
visiting it is much benefited. Swings and sea-saws are provided and the 
park is the centre of the activities of the Girl Guides and Blue Birds also 
(Plate IV). 


General.—The Municipality of Srinagar makes a handsome annual 
donation to the Association, the funds of which are augmented by subscrip- 
tions from members and non-members. It is hoped that the undoubtedly 
useful work being done by the Association will be extended more and more 
to the great benefit of the women of Kashmir. 


In Jammu.—Although the activities of the Women’s Welfare Association 
are not so advanced as those in Kashmir, having been started a year later, a 
very promising beginning has been made and the response by the women of 
Jammu has been remarkable, due to the fact that there are several Indian 
ladies in Jammu who are married to Indians who have been educated abroad 
and in consequence have a broad and advanced outlook. 


In the Educational Section.— Classes are held at which poor women 


are taught to read and write, and small scholarships are given by the Asso- 
ciation. 


In the Health Section.—There was difficulty in obtaining the services 
of a trained paid Health Worker as even in British India trained women 
are not easily obtainable. Since the arrival of the Health Worker in 
December 1928, much good work has been done in teaching hygiene and 
in training maternity nurses. Several hundred confinement cases have been . 
attended to by the Health Worker with the local maternity nurses and each 

« case has been made the occasion of imparting Imowledge to the women 


of the household in which the confinements have taken place and to the local 
maternity nurses. 


In the Industrial Section.— Plain Sewing and embroidery and the ar 


of cutting out and making their own and their children's clothes are taught 
to women. 
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In the Recreation Section.—Much progress has been achieved. The 
lovely garden presented by His Highness is thronged daily by women from 
the city. Badminton courts have been constructed and balls, skipping 


ropes and swings are supplied. Lectures are given in the gardens once a 
week on hygiene and care and management of children, to which women 


flock. It has been ascertained that women are very appreciative of 


, and 
try and practise, what they are taught. 

The Association is maintained on funds comprised of donations, the 
monthly grant made by the Municipality and by publie subscriptions. 

General.--In view of the prevalence of the system of Pardah among 
the majority of the people, such movements as these Women's Welfare 
Associations represent, have to be conducted cautiously in India, but the 
results achieved, even in the short time that these two Associations have 
been in existence, are much beyond the expectation of people interested in 
this great work. We have found that women are anxious to derive benefit 
from the new opportunities of learning, afforded to them, and we feel sure 
that the result will be improvement in the state of their health and in that 
of their children's. There can be no doubt that the previously drab existence 
of thousands of women has been brightened up by the opportunities which 
are now aflorded to them of taking beneficial exercise in the open air, and by 
being given opportunities of learning how to improve the condition of their 
homes and of the bringing up of their children in a proper manner. 


TOWN PLANNING. 


From what has been said in the first two sections of this Note, it will be clear 
that the most urgent problems, which confront all Municipal administrations in 
the State, and in a very special manner, the Municipality of Srinagar, are 
the problems of thinning out congestion in thickly populated localities 
(Plate V1), in other words, of scientific town-planning ; of efficient arrangements 
for drainage and sewerage ; and of provision of a sufficient and pure water- 
supply. Consideration of these questions brooks no delay, but the practical 
consideration is money and the Municipalities are unfortunately so short of 
funds that they can barely finance their routine functions. This state of 
affairs is due to the fact that, with the exception of octroi, there is practically 
no taxation and great reluctance to have it imposed in any shape or form— 
a reluctance which will have to be gradually overcome, for without funds 
progress is impossible. Citizens throughout the world have to pay for 
the amenities of life provided for them and our citizens cannot continue 
to claim to be supplied free. Government have engaged the services of 
а highly qualified Sanitary Engineer for working out the above schemes, 
and for executing them when the plans and estimates are ready and 
sanctioned. They have also during the current year very generously 
sanctioned and agreed to finance the Srinagar Drainage Scheme which has 
been prepared by the Sanitary Engineer and which is estimated to cost 
about twenty lakhs of rupees. 


The peculiar position of Srinagar, as a riverine town, intersected by artificial 
canals communicating with the river, exposes most of the low-lying areas to the 
danger of flood (Plate VII). In consequence, the limitations of space imposed 
by these conditions compelled the inhabitants to resort to perpendicular 
expansion when lateral extension was not possible or convenient. In 1928 
and 1929, floods of unprecedented magnitude occurred in Kashmir. Govern- 
ment sanctioned a scheme for flood protection costing over twenty lakhs of 
rupees. In pursuance of that scheme, the height of bunds along the banks 
of the river and of the main canals has been raised to prevent high-level water 
overtopping them and thus inundating inhabited areas. A further advan- 
tage of the height of the bunds being raised has been that several thousands 
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of acres of land suitable for building have been made available. This last 
is an extremely important consideration, as measures which are in hand for 
removal of congestion and provision of arterial roads for motor traffic in the 
city will involve much displacement of population, and unless a rehousing 
scheme is carried out parri passu with the unavoidable demolition opera- 
tions, the evils of overcrowding will be accentuated instead of being removed. 
Certain areas have already been set aside for construction of a model town, 
the plans and lay-out of which (Plate VIII) have been approved. In 
the new Housing Scheme the amenities of public convenience enjoyed by 
modern towns have been provided. The whole area will be served by the 
sewer now under construction, and will contain main roads 40 feet wide 
consisting of side-walks, 8 feet wide, on either side, and a carriage-way 24 feet 
wide. The streets separating blocks will be 24 feet wide and alley-ways 
separating houses 12 feet, The height of the houses is regulated by the width 
of the adjacent street, and special regulations govern the height of the plinths 
of houses, and also of the floor and air-space of rooms according to the uses 
they are to be put to. Adequate provision has been made at convenient places 
for boys’ and girls’ schools with playing fields attached. Open spaces for 
public grounds, athletic fields, social centres and parks have been provided. 
Sites for industrial concerns, and for Police, Electric Power, and Fire 
Brigade Sub-stations are included in the scheme. Depöts and terminals, 
postal and telephone arrangements and a plentiful supply of pure water 
have been provided. Drinking fountains, baths and shelters, bazars and 
business centres, and cemeteries have been arranged at suitable places. 
Public latrines and urinals and slaughter-houses have been proposed at 
convenient intervals. 

The Housing Scheme, briefly described above, has been approved and 
it will be.taken in hand in due course, but a great deal of improvement has 
already been accomplished, or is in hand in the existing town of Srinagar as 


the following paragraphs will show :— 
The densely populated portions of the city are divisible into two distinct 
the dividing line being the river Vitasta, which flows through and 


areas, 
practically bisects the city. - 
Two arterial lines of communication, 30 feet wide, are being constructed 

one in each division, which will traverse the entire length of the city on each 
side of the river and thus divide each bank longitudinally into two parts. 
At right angles to these main roads, at convenient intervals, where both, 
business interests and public convenience would best be served, CTOSS mun 
be constructed for connecting up with bridges over the 


-roads are proposed to 2 
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adjacent water-courses. The city will thus be completely rectangulated, and 
as the work of removal of congestion proceeds, these rectangles will be reduced 
in size, till eventually the city is completely reticulated with straight roads, 
streets and alley-ways. In this scheme, when it is completed, every ward of 
the city will be provided with suitable sites for schools, for boys’ and girls’ play- 
grounds, small parks, markets and dispensaries. A specimen of the kind of 
road which these arterial roads will eventually be, is illustrated in Plate IX, 
which illustrates the Harisingh High Street built on the site of what was 
mostly a morass surrounded by ricketty tumble-down structures (Plate X, 
fig. 1). Being the main approach to the business quarter of the “ civil ” area, 
the road has been made 75 feet wide, consisting of cement concrete side-walks 
15 feet wide on either side, and an asphalted carriage-way 45 feet wide 
with kerb and channel drains. 

The following improvements to city roads have already been effected :— 


Residency Road.—The road from the first bridge towards the Post 
Office and the Residency has been widened throughout its whole length of 
14 miles from 24 feet to 64 feet, i.e., 40 feet carriage-way, and 12 feet side- 
walk on either side. 

The Hotel Road has been widened from 12 feet to 50 fect consisting 
of а 12 feet side-walk on one side, a 12 feet ride on the other and a 26 feet 
carriage-way with kerb and channel drain (Plate X, fig. 2). 


.The Gupkar Road has been widened from 12 feet to 56 feet for a 
length of 2 miles in the same mamner as the Hotel Road. 


The Anantnag Road.—The first mile of this road which falls within 


Municipal limits had a carriage-way of only 10 feet which has been widened 
to 20 feet. 


Lake Boulevard.—One of the principal charms of Kashmir is the 

_ lovely Dal Lake. Not only is it frequented by thousands of visitors every 
season, but a considerable proportion of the tourist population finds a home in 
house-boats moored in the lake. But, hitherto, there has been no suitable 
road along the margin of the lake. Apart from this, the attractions of 
an open dustless electrically lit promenade, with the waters of a delightful 
lake gently lapping against the stone embankment are so striking that His 
Highness was pleased to order its immediate construction. Accordingly, the 
work was taken in hand last autumn and already 3 miles have been 
constructed. The Boulevard, if taken all round the lake, will be 15 miles 
in length. It comprises a carriage-way 24 feet wide, bordered on the one 
side by a foot-path 12 feet wide and on the other by a riding track of the 
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same width, sheltered by an avenue of Chinar trees, 


faced by a masonry wall 3 feet higher than the highest 
Some idea of the magnitude of the work under con 
with the boulevard may be gained from the following figures :一 
(a) The quantity of earthwork required for the portion of the embank- = 
ment under construction amounts to 6,000,000 cubic feet ^s 
which has to be conveyed by boats from a distance of about | 
two miles. E 
(b) Masonry work.—The quantity of stone masonry amounts to 500,000 
cubic feet. Most of the materials for the masonry are conveyed 
by boats. 
(c) Piles.—About 20,000 cubic feet of deodar wood piles were utilized 
in preparing suitable foundations for the masonry wall where it 
passed through unstable ground. 

- All the roads mentioned above, have been, or are being, treated with 
bituminous preparations. This treatment, besides preventing disintegration 
of the road metal, has put an end to the nuisance caused by the clouds of E 
dust created by every passing car. {ж 


On the lake side, it is 
water-level, 


struction in connection 
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Mention has been made in a preceding section of the great Drainage 
Scheme which is under execution in Srinagar. That scheme, when completed, 
will enable Srinagar to take precedence in regard to hygienic conditions, not 
only over cities of equal size, but also over larger and wealthier cities in 
British India. 


Drainage and Sewerage, even in Europe, are plants of recent growth. 
Until the commencement of the 19th century, the sanitary conditions pre- 
vailing even in the largest European cities, were no better than those of the 
worst towns in India. Even so late as the middle of the 18th century, an 
ordinance issued in Madrid, laying down that houses Should be provided with 
privies, was strongly objected to by the physicians, on the ground that filth 
which littered the streets absorbed the unwholesome particles in the air, 
which would otherwise be taken into the human body. The universal custom 
in Spain, as in many other countries in those days, was to throw all house 
refuse and other abominations out of the doors and windows, à simple method 
of disposal which still exists in many Indian towns. But though post-Chris- | 
tian Europe did not, until recently, feel the necessity of corporate hygiene, 
some of the civilized countries in the ancient world had Sound ideas on the 
subject of sanitation. Rome, Carthage, Alexandria and Jerusalem appear 
to have had some kind of sewers, and the latter seemed to have possessed a 
flushing system which irrigated the gardens of the city. Similarly, in India 
the mysterious people who built the city now being excavated at Mohenjo 
Daro in Sindh, provided it with an elaborate drainage system. In Kashmir 
itself, the builders of the city of Srinagar, then known as Pravarapura after 
its founder Pravarasena, took full advantage of the natural conformation of 
the land and of the water-ways, which follow the natural lines of depressions, 
and which, besides affording an easy and cheap means of transport, served 
as a very efficient and profitable drainage system. 


Like the Chinese, the inhabitants of Kashmir have from time immemorial | 
maintained the fertility of their lands without the assistance of artificial 
manure. This they did by the intelligent use of composts of vegetable matter 
and by the careful conservation of human “excreta.” The latter, in 
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particular, is valued very highly, and is used in the most с 
manner, and although the Kashmiri farmer may not be 
modern scientific language the reasons for his Operations, they are neverthe- 
less designed to extract the best possible value from the manurial constituents 

available in the materials which he uses, Employment of such manure dates 

from, very ancient times, as is evidenced by the fact that the historian, Kalhana 

of Kashmir, severely criticizes the appointment of Bhadreshvara whom Tunga, 
the Minister of Sangramraja (A.D. 1003—1028), appointed as his assistant, 
on the ground that the man was an Aramika, “ Aram ” (vegetable grower) 
in modern Kashmiri, who “ traded in night-soil.” Mention is again made 
of the profit derived by the State from night-soil in the time of King Harsha 
(1089—1101) who appointed a “ Nayaka,” prefect, of night-soil, for collection 
of taxes thereon. Thus it is obvious that ancient Kashmiris not only knew 
how to dispose of this waste-material, but also how to derive profit from it. 
Unfortunately in the later centuries, with the decline in the prosperity of the 
country and with the loss of independence, the people of Kashmir fell on evil 
days. Instead of its “ lofty houses, and its rivers provided with warm bath- 
houses for the winter and furnished with comfortable embankments for 
descending into the water,” “ its regularly arranged markets ” and “ mansions 
reaching to the sky, ascending which, one sees the earth glistening in the 
rain at the close of the summer, and covered with flowers in the month of 
Chaitra," of which Kalhana, writing in the middle of the 12th century, speaks 
with justifiable pride, the city of Srinagar was reduced to a mass of dilapidated 
Structures possessing little taste and less sanitation. "The fagades of houses 
were mean, and the apertures for light and air narrow, as the citizen's sole 
endeavour was to escape notice and avoid the tyrant’s greedy eye. The 

misery and degradation of the city reached their nadir in the 18th century and 

the first two decades of the 19th century. So foul was the city that when 

Maharaja Gulabsingh came to the throne, he introduced pigs for the purpose 

The experiment, however, did not prove successful and the 


areful and scientific 


of scavenging ! 


four-footed scavengers were either deported or destroyed, and the city left ` 


to pile up its filth as heretofore. The soil consequently became highly e 
with bacteria. А portion of this filth was washed by үн the p 
and canals rendering their waters little better than dilute EA p 

eater portion of it was accumulated in pestilential heaps in co ro 
e and lanes. Several epidemies of cholera and an 3 
diseases came and wiped off thousands of people. В је D AR нэ is 
first real attempt to stem the tide of apathy was ma s: | у ж 
of a Municipality in Srinagar. Since then, the progre 
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Momentum with the passage of every year, culminating in the current financial 
year by provision of a considerable sum of money for starting construction of 
an up-to-date drainage and sewerage scheme. 


Тһе project in hand is a carefully considered and comprehensive one, 
dealing with the whole of the city lying on the left bank of theriver and 
designed on lines best suited to a city of this size (Plate XI). It has been 
divided into 28 divisions, because in case money is not immediately available 
for carrying out the whole project, it may be taken in hand part by part, so 
that the work, when finished, will fall into its place in the contemplated 
scheme. Ў 


Plate XII shows а typical block (the houses have been omitted, to avoid 
over-crowding in the plan). These blocks are provided with branch sewers 
directly connected to the mains. The branch sewers are further connected 
to the lanes and the roads, water flowing through which they intercept by 
means of gully pits. They thus form part and parcel of one system, completely 
draining every part of the area it serves. Each “ block scheme” provides 


for drainage of the house sullage, paving of lanes, and metalling of vehicular 
traffic roads. 


The present-day latrines will be replaced by water-flushed cement con- 
crete latrines connected to the sewers. House connections of this type are 
difficult to provide as their cost is rather heavy, seeing that the houses them- 
selves are built of cheap materials and their cost, comparatively speaking, 
is not much. To overcome this disadvantage, covered pail depóts will be 
attached to every public latrine for receiving excreta from such houses as 
cannot directly be connected with the main System of sewers. 

At suitable sites, urinals have been provided which will enable people 
to make use of them, so that they may not be reduced to the necessity of 
using publie lanes for such purposes. These also will be water-flushed and 
connected with sewers. 1 

On account of difficulties presented by the peculiar configuration of the 
city a single gravitation scheme is not feasible. The sullage from the left bank 
area will, therefore, be made to gravitate to a single point where it will be 
collected and pumped across the river to connect up with the system of right 
bank area, and with the effluent to be used for irrigating the site lying between 
the Idgah and the Аповаг Lake, which is far removed from the city proper. 

The actual construction of the underground drainage of Srinagar was 
undertaken in October 1930, when a sum of Rs. 2,50,000 was allotted by 
Government for laying of main outfall sewer No. 1. The sewer is about 
24 miles long, ovoid in form, varying in size from 20 inches Х 30 inches at its 
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summit to 38 inches Х 57 inches at its outlet. It has been caleulated to 
receive 20 gallons per head of sullage and 4 inch rainfall per hour from the 
area it serves. The sewer commands 14 divisions of the 28 into which the 
portion of the city situated on the left bank of the Vitasta has been divided. 
The area intended for the rehousing scheme, particulars of which are given 
in a subsequent chapter, forms one of these divisions, Consequently, work 
in connection with removal of congestion and housing of dislodged inhabitants 
is proceeding simultaneously. 


The geological formation of the site of Srinagar down toa depth of 25 
to 30 feet is loam, sandy clay, and clay, alternating with layers of running 
sand clearly indicating lacustrine deposits which is another proof of the old 
tradition that the valley was in prehistoric times a lake. The surface is 
practically flat, inclining from South to North with a slope of about 1 in 5,000 
feet. The alignment selected forms the chord of the атс taken by the course 
of the river. By this arrangement the fullest advantage is taken of the 
natural fall of the ground which appears to follow the direction of the river. 


Work was commenced from the outfall advancing towards the summit, 
and considerable difficulty is being experienced both in excavation and in 
building the sewer, as the subsoil water-level is only 4 feet below the surface 
and there is a layer of quicksand, three feet thick, at bed level. 


Plate XIII gives an idea of the dewatering required in excavation of 
trenches. 


Plate XIV shows the method of timbering to prevent the sides of the 
trenches from falling in. Even with these precautions, serious slips occurred 
(Plate 11), which were probably due to the quicksand being in a semi- 
fluid state, and running beneath the sheathing into the trench. Whenever 
this happened, no headway was possible, for, as soon as the material was 
excavated and removed, it was immediately replaced by flowing sand from 
behind the timbering. After a time, huge cavities occurred behind the 
sheathing, caused by flowing of the quicksand from there into the trench, in 
consequence of which the ground surface settled, O? dropped entirely, and the 
sheathing, relieved of outside pressure and friction, completely collapsed. 
For several hundred feet the conditions were so difficult that the method of 
dewatering and excavation had to be carried ón in a different manner; 
earthen dams were placed across the trench at intervals of ten feet, so that 
there might not be a great stream of water continuously flowing by the men 
while they were working. The head of the trench was kept on an incline to 

` enable water to collect above each даш; then the dams were opened in 
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succession, beginning with the lowest, and the water flowed to sumps from 
which it was pumped. This operation was repeated step by step till bed 
level of the sewer was reached. The devices adopted in combating the 
various difficulties met with are too numerous to be described in detail. 
Plate XV(a) shows the process of laying of cement concrete inverts of 
the sewer and construction of haunching. Plate XV(b) and XVI show 
cross-section and a length of the completed sewer. 


When the Drainage Scheme is put in operation, vast quantities of sanitary 
fittings will be required for installation in houses. Importation of. such 
fittings from British India or from overseas willbecostly. Government have, 
therefore, established a Sanitary Fittings Workshop (Plate XVII), in which 
commodes, both of Indian and European types, pipes, etc., are made of 
reinforced cement or prepared from materials which are mostly locally 
obtainable. These articles are very much cheaper and more durable than 
those imported, and, it is expected, there will be great demand for them. 
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WATER SUPPLY. 


4) Srinagar.—Prior to construction of the Water Works for Srinagar, the 
citizens used to obtain their supply of drinking water from the томо 
and from the canals near by. These latter, as stated above, also served is 
receptacles for the sullage and filth of the city. Their ара therefore, was 
Very unsuitable for human consumption as numerous bacteriological ana 
nations have proved. 


In the year 1885, construction of the present Water Works was first 
started. The source of supply is a snow-fed stream in the Dachigam Valley 
about 12 miles distant from Srinagar. An impounding reservoir, capable of 
holding 16,400,000 cubic feet of water at a gauge level of 24 feet height, was 
built at Harwan, where the Dachigam torrent debouches into the main valley 
of Kashmir. This reservoir is provided with inlet regulators which admit the 
water of the stream into it, and which are also capable of shutting it off during 
periods of floods, when the water is very turbid. At the outlet end, a valve 
tower with a masonry chamber fitted with suitable valves has been provided 
to regulate the discharge. From this point an open lime-conerete conduit 
18 inches wide and 15 inches deep, about 17,000 feet long, conducted the water 
to the “clear service” reservoir situated at Nishat, from where two 
distribution mains started to the city, one of which was a wooden flume serving 
the “ civil ” area, and the considerable portion of the city lying on the left 
bank of the river; and the other a 12-inch cast iron pipe supplying the 
right bank area, and a part of the Jeft bank area. 

As the demands of the city increased, the lime-concrete conduit from the 
impounding reservoir to the Nishat “clear water ” tank was enlarged till 
it reached its present dimensions of 18 inches width and 91 feet depth, capable 
of discharging about 5,000,000 gallons per day under satisfactory conditions. 
Tt was found that the water in both the open conduit as well as in the wooden 


flume was subject to contamination. Tor 
covered with stone slabs and the latter re 


emedy this defect, the former was 
placed by a 12-inch wood-stave 


pipe line. 
Latterly, there have been numerous 
on investigation it was found that the с 


complaints of shortage of water; 
onduit to Nishat, which should be 
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capable of delivering 5,000,000 gallons per day, was discharging only 2,500,000 
gallons per day. Srinagar with a population of 150,000 souls, at the rate of 
30 gallons per head, required 4,500,000 gallons per day. Hence the 
complaint. 

Tt was further ascertained that the shortage between Harwan and Nishat 
was due to the growth of weeds and existence of numerous fractures along 
the whole length of the conduit. As this conduit forms the only means of 
supply between the reservoir and the “ clear water ” tank at Nishat, repairs 
to it are not possible without completely shutting off the whole city supply, 
and thereby inconveniencing and endangering the lives of 150,000 people. 


To overcome this disadvantage and also to augment the present supply, 
the following scheme has been sanctioned and is now under construction :—- 


Raw water from the Gupkar Kul running above the masonry conduit 
will be admitted through a float-controlled equilibrium valve situated in a 
special valve-pit. The alumina dose will be added to the water in the valve- 
pit, and from here the water will pass into a “ mixing race ” from which it 
will be admitted to the distributing channel through a “ penstock.” The 
water passes from the distributing channel over a weir into the “ coagulating 
tank.” The water from the “ coagulating tank” is taken over a weir into a 
collecting channel, from which it passes through the raw water delivery channel 
to the filters. This channel passes along the front of the filters and is also 
continued back to the “mixing race.” It is connected with the “ mixing 
race " and with the “coagulating tank ” by means of penstocks, so that the 
“ coagulating tank” can be “ by-passed ” for cleaning purposes. 


Filters.—Construction of two filters, each 22 feet 6 inches long by 16 feet 
wide, having a net filtering area of 360 square feet per filter, is in progress. 
The water is admitted to the filters through “ penstocks ” from the raw 
water distributing channel, and is delivered over weirs to the filter beds. 
The filters are further fitted with a collecting weir for the “ wash ” water. 


The floor pipes are laid on a floor of mass concrete with a central collec- 
ting channel. 


The filtered water is collected in this central channel, and led through a 
10-inch pipe to a “ float-controlled double beat ” valve, from which it passes 
through a module into a “‘ wash” water tank. All the controls for the filters 
are operated from an overhead platform, level with the top of the filters, 
and reached by a ladder from the filter house. From this platform it will 


be possible to go straight out to the valves controlling the “ coagulating 
tank.” 
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Wash water tank.—To make a compact plant and to avoid having the 
machinery situated at a distance from the filter plant, and further to reduce 
the cost of pumping, an underground “ wash water” tank in front of the 
filters, and connecting direct with the outlet of the module chamber is provided: 
The existing wooden conduit is led into the front of the 5 wash water ” tank. 
The tank, therefore, will be fed both by the effluent from the filters, and by 
the unfiltered water supply. It is a square of 20 feet, with a depth of 8 feet 
6 inches. Inside the tank, at one side, is the chlorinating chamber, the water 
passing from this chamber, over a weir into a channel connecting it once 
again with the existing conduit. 


Chlorination.—All the water will be chlorinated in the chlorination 
chamber, by “chlorexchange”’ chlorinators, fitted with special “ weir” 
type “ chlortrol ” and “ chlorstop ° 
constant dose in spite of variations of flow, and automatically stops or starts 


ec 2 


controls. The chlorinator maintains a 


according to the working of the filter, and also changes over automatically 
from the old to the new battery of cylinders when the old battery is empty. 
The plant is devised to satisfy the most up-to-date canons of scientific filtra- 
tion. The automatic type of controls reduces the requirements of super- 
vision to a minimum and eliminates to a considerable extent the danger of 
dislocation due to failure of the buman element. 


Capacities.—Each filter is designed to work at a filtration rate of 100 
gallons per square foot per hour, and it will be capable of filtering 
864,000 gallons per day. 

The chlorinator will be capable of dosing 12 cusecs, or 6,480,000 gallons, 
every 24 hours, with a dose of 0°75 parts per million, and of maintaining this 
dose over all variations of flow within the limits of the controls. The filters 
will be cleaned by means of “air scour ” followed by an “ upward wash,” 
the air of “air scour” being supplied by a Revell Rolling Drum Type Air 
Compressor, and the “wash” water forced up by ап electrically-driven 
pump. у 

Both “air scour” and “wash” water are direct, the air compressor 
and pump supplying the actual quantities required. 

The pump will draw from the weir chamber, which is so arranged that it 
will always contain sufficient water for one filter wash. 

The machinery has already arrived in Srinagar, and when it is installed, 
it will raise the standard of purity of Srinagar water supply to that of the 
largest cities in British India. 

Jammu.—The first attempt at introduction of a public water supply 
system in Jammu was made in 1880, on the occasion of Chaubarsi of the late 
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Maharaja Ranbirsinghji. A part of the money set aside for distribution as 
charity is said to have been devoted to this philanthropic purpose. Prior to 
that time the only sources of water supply were (1) the river which is situated 
ata distance from the town, and about 400 feet below it, and (2) the tanks 
constructed by the State and by wealthy persons, which caught and held 
the rain and drain water impregnated with surface impurities. In some 
localities where the distance to the river was too long to be conveniently 
negotiated every day, the inhabitants had to resort exclusively to the water 
of the tanks inthe vicinity. During heavy rains, when it was impossible 
to go out, the roof water was conserved for domestic purposes, although 
it was, for the reasons given in a preceding chapter, unfit for consumption. 
The tanks were fouled by animals drinking and wallowing in them, and 
by people washing clothes and performing personal ablutions in them. 

In 1880, a steam pump was erected by the river side and a small length 
of pipe-line laid for distribution of crude river water in the city. Public 
opinion was in the beginning opposed to the use of tap water on religious 
grounds, because leather had been used in some of the fittings of the pump. 
To induce people to take in piped water, a number of private connections was 


given gratis by Government. By degrees conservatism gave place to 


enlightened opinion, so that nowadays people hanker after piped water. 
The raw water which is obtained from the river Tawi is liable to contami- 
nating influences on its way from the hills to the Water Works at J ammu, 


such as dissolved mineral and gaseous impurities. Even so, its supply was a 
considerable advance on previous conditions. 


The Water Works in the beginning comprised only a triple expansion, 
double acting, steam pump of 80 B.H.P., with a working pressure of 120 
lbs. per square inch. A few years ago, a scheme was prepared and carried 
into effect to provide Jammu with a pure and fairly abundant water supply. 
It consists of a raw water sump from which crude water is pumped by two 
20 H.P. “ low lift " electric pumps into 3 settling tanks where, by a previous 
dose of sulphate of alumina, sedimentation of the matters in suspension 
takes place. The “top” water from these tanks is then condueted to the 
beds of three mechanical * rapid ? filters, each capable of filtering 345,600 


gallons per day. The effluent from the filters 15 collected and sterilized with 


ў : : * : 
chloride of lime and passed into a “ clear ” water reservoir. From here the 


clear water is pumped up by means of three “ high lift ” electrically-driven 
pumps into one high level, and three low level reservoirs at a height of 


400 feet and 300 feet respectively. From these storage reservoirs it is 
distributed by means of cast iron pipes to the city. : 
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The Water Works machinery 


in Jammu, being entirely electrically driven, 
is dependent on the Electrical 


Department for motive power. Incases of 
failure, which not infrequently occurs, the water supply to the town is dis- 
located and great inconvenience is felt. To prevent this hardship the 
pumping station and filtration plant have been completely remodelled 
in accordance with the latest European designs. Whereas, formerly, the 
“settling ” tanks had to be completely emptied for cleaning, they have 
been re-designed and fitted with automatic appliances to enable them to work 
continuously. Owing to the great turbidity of crude water, an additional 
tank has been added to afford greater "settling period." То further 
increase the degree of purity, an additional “ rapid" mechanical filter 
has been installed, and sterilization of the effluent, which hitherto was 
carried out by hand, is now being done by means of an automatic 
* pulsor-chloronome." 


The pumping installation has been thoroughly remodelled, and a “ stand- 
by” plant provided, consisting of a four-cylinder two-cycle airless injection 
Sulzer Diesel Engine, Type 4 RK 30, which has a normal rating of 220 
B.H.P. The engine is coupled directly to a “high lift >” centrifugal pump, 
capable of delivering 60,000 gallons per hour to a height of 400 feet, and at 
the same time of working an alternator to generate the current to work the 
electrically-driven “low lift pumps," which are situated in the pump-well 
some distance away, and at a depth of 40 feet below the engine room floor. 
The present Water Works will, now, not only be able to supply the 
citizens of Jammu with water, the degree of purity of which will be equal to 
that of any European town, but will also be completely independent of the 
city Electric Supply. 

The available quantity per head of population will be about 45 gallons 
per day. 


Rural Water Supply.—In the districts, particularly those of the 
Jammu Province, there is scarcity of drinking water, as perennial streams 
are few and far between, and in many localities people have to walk miles 
daily to fetch a pitcher of water. The only means by which it is possible 
to remove the acute distress prevalent in these areas, for want of water, is 
by sinking tube-wells. Already experiments have been made at certain 
places which have proved successful, e.g., at Udhampur and Satwari. At 
Satwari, which is an important cantonment near Jammu, the Military Depart-- 
ment wanted to be independent of the Jammu Water Supply. Accordingly, a 
tube-well 255 feet deep was sunk, and the endurance test taken of this well 
showed the yield to be 14,000 gallons per hour. Similarly, at Udhampur 
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excellent water has been obtained, though great difficulty was encountered 
in boring operations as the borer had to be forced through solid rock. Pump- 
ing plant will be installed at this place in the near future. The tube-well 
sunk at Baramulla in Kashmir yielded a plentiful. supply,..but as the water 
unfortunately contained free ammonia, it was found unfit for human consump- 
tion though quite good for purposes of irrigation. 
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А Fireman effecting a rescue. 
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FIRE PROTECTION. 


Buildings in Kashmir are constructed of highly inflammable materials. 
The frame-work, ceilings, roofs, doors and windows are made entirely of 
resinous timber. Frequently even partition walls are also of timber. The 
houses of the poorer classes are built entirely of lath and plaster, roofed over 
with thatch or with the equally inflammable birch bark, covered with a layer 
of earth. қ 

In 1928, when fire broke out in Zaina Kadal, which is one of the busiest 
commercial marts of the city, the damage done was estimated at nearly 30 
lakhs of rupees. Ina city so constructed, the vital need of having an efficient 
and mobile system of fire protection is obvious. 

A Fire Brigade was first established as a branch of the Srinagar Police 
Force in 1893. It consisted of a few men whose only fire fighting equipment 
were buckets for carrying water and axes for hewing planks and rafters of 
burning buildings. Gradually it improved, but even as late as six years ago, 
its condition was very unsatisfactory as it had to man-handle heavy un- 
manageable steam pumps over long distances to the scene of action, where it 
took considerable time to get them under steam whilst the fire blazed. The 
Brigade has recently been reorganized and its present state of efficiency and 
mobility will be patent from the illustrations attached (Plates XVIII 
to XXI). 

The present equipment of the Srinagar Fire Brigade consists of :— 

1. One Water Motor Waggon with Pump. 
2. One Motor Tender. 
3. Four Merryweather Hatfield Trailer Fire Pumps. 
4. Two Leyland Trailer Fire Pumps. 
5. One Merryweather Steam Fire Engine. 

These machines are distributed over five stations, including the Head- 
quarters station. All stations are equipped with telephones. 

In Jammu also a Fire Brigade of the same type, though smaller to sult 
the need of that town, has been established and Fire Brigades are being started 
in all mofussil towns. 





VISITORS’ BUREAU. 


Due to the opening up of Kashmir by construction of roads for wheeled 
traffic, and the extraordinary development of fast motor traffic, the popularity 
of the Valley as a summer resort has received a tremendous impetus. Within 
the last ten years the number of tourists visiting Kashmir every season has 
risen from, 2,000 to about 12,000. Formerly, when the journey was long and 
tedious and the means of conveyance uncertain, no tourist thought of visiting 
Kashmir unless he had at least two or three months at his disposal. Visiting 
Kashmir was little short of an expedition, and misadventures on the road 
and in the Valley were not infrequent, as one sees from the diaries published 
by travellers of those days. Nowadays a man can, at a pinch, reach Srinagar 
in 10 hours from the rail-heads at Rawalpindi and Jammu. 


The attractions of Kashmir are manifold and suit all tastes, For the 
young and the active there are mountains to climb, glaciers to explore and 
game of all kinds to pursue; for those who are weary and in need of rest, 
there is the life of tranquillity and lotus-eating in a  house-boat (vide 
Frontispiece), in а secluded inlet of the Dal or the Manasbal Lake; for 
the antiquarian, there are the remains of a splendid past to study, 
which even in their ruins retain the glamour of their long departed 
magnificence ; for the botanist and the zoologist there is the study of an 
infinite variety of plant and animallife; and for all when they get 
tired of strenuous pursuits or lonely days, there is the busy round of 
social life in Srinagar and in Gulmarg to fall back upon. The charms 
of Kashmir being so great and varied, it naturally follows that the 
annual influx of visitors to Kashmir will continue to swell until, as in 
Switzerland, the tourist will be the principal industry of the country. While 
tourists are, with every season that passes, having a fuller rl On of the 
advantages of a comparatively cheap life in easily accessible and ideal 
surroundings, the Government and the people of Kashmir are not behind hand 
in appreciating the benefits they derive from the seasonal visitor and the globe- 
trotter. Hardly a season passes without a fresh endeavour being made to add to 
the amenities of the visitors’ life in this country. For instance, take the case of 
accommodation ; an excellent hotel, Nedow’s, and several Т 5 houses 
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Prare XXII. 








Gulmarg: General View. 





Shikaras (Light Pleasure Boats) on the Dal Lake on the Baisakhi Festival. 
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for Indians and for Europeans exist. But the special feature of Kashmir 
life is the house-boat. There is so great a demand for these house-boats 
that people vie with each other in building them better and larger and 
more comfortable than any previously built. Each boat contains bed- 
rooms, dining room, drawing room, pantry and bath rooms. The dimensions 
of rooms and the quality of equipment vary and the rent varies accordingly. 
Some of these boats are floating palaces, containing costly Persian rugs and 
china, and decorated with carved walnut-wood panelling. Boats in Srinagar 
are fitted with electric light. One suite consists of a living boat, a tender 
used as kitchen, a small swift skiff locally known as Shikara, for excursions. 
All house-boats receive a thorough overhauling every spring at the hands 
of the Sanitary Inspectors of the Srinagar Municipality before the tourist 
season sets in. They have to submit to a further inquisition from officers 
of the Visitors’ Bureau, who see that all furniture and fittings are in order 
and that there is no deficiency. 

The Visitors’ Bureau is a Government Department created specially 
for the convenience of visitors of all nationalities. The Department may 
appropriately be called a combination of “ dry nurse and hidden Providence ” 
for visitors, inasmuch as its function is to satisfy all their reasonable 
requirements, and, in many cases, to anticipate their difficulties and needs 
and make adequate provision for them. It has a branch for registration 
of servants so that, as far as is humanly possible, undesirable persons 
may be prevented from having access to the life and property of visitors. 
The Director of the Visitors’ Bureau is vested with summary magisterial 
powers which enable him to dispose of disputes which may occur between 
tourists and their servants or the local tradesmen. In addition, the Bureau 
is the place where information regarding all matters aflecting the sojourn 
of visitors in the country, may be obtained without cost or trouble. 


The Bureau is also in charge of the principal Camping Grounds, e.g., 
those of Pahalgam, Ganderabal, Nasimbagh, ete. Sites in these Camping 
Grounds are demarcated so that there may be no cause for friction between 
occupants. A fee of Rs. 5 per month has been fixed for each site. Adequate 
medical aid and conservancy arrangements are provided at each site. 


Civil jurisdiction over all nationals residing in the State vests in State 
Courts. Criminal jurisdiction over the following categories of persons 18 
exercised by the Residency :— 


(а) European British subjects as defined in Section 4 of the Code of 


Criminal Procedure ; 
3 
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(5) Americans and Japanese ; 

(c) Europeans of any nationality о 

(d) British subjects accused of having committed offences 
with European British subjects. 


ther than British; 
conjointly 





GAME PRESERVATION. 


Before the amenities of modern civilization were as commonly available 
in Kashmir as they are now, the only class of people who came to Kashmir 
was that of hardy sportsmen in search of game. They were chiefly young 
officers of the Indian Army to whom the journey to Kashmir was something 
of an adventure. Аз no driving roads existed, the journey from Rawalpindi 
(the Jammu route, which also was a bridle path, being treated as a strictly 
private one by the Ruling Family) had to be performed on foot, and the only 
accommodation available on arrival was a small practically open boat, the 
sole partition between the occupant and the sky being a few reed mats, liable 
to be blown away by a gust of wind, while the boat itself was in danger of 


capsizing in a storm of moderate force. 


In the beginning, of course, there were no rules restricting shooting of 
game. People shot whatever they could get, with the result that there was 
at one time, between 30 and 40 years ago, real danger of game becoming 
extinct in Kashmir. Fortunately the State realized the danger in time, 
and in consultation with sportsmen of experience, a set of rules. subsequently 
issued as the Jammu and Kashmir Game Laws Notification, was promulgated. 
Since then, game of all kinds has been preserved under the guardianship of a 
State Department known as the Game Preservation Department, which 
employs trained watchers in all game areas for enforcement of the rules, 
and for protection of game against poachers and vermin. 


The State is dotted over with game reserves and sanctuaries which 
contain, among other animals, markhor, ovis ammon, snow lynx, snow 
leopard, shapu, yak, kyang and wolf in Ladakh and Baltistan, stag, wild 
boar, black and brown bear, musk deer, serow, panther, ibex and gurrul in 
Kashmir, and pig, leopard, black bear, hare and barking deer in Jammu. 
Duck of various kinds and snipe are common on the lakes in Kashmir, while 
pheasant, chikor and wild fowl abound on the hill-sides everywhere. 


The total area of game reserves in the Kashmir Province, including 
Ladakh, is 2,555 square miles and of those in the Jammu Province 2,282 square 
miles. These reserves are usually mountainous tracks, covered with dense 
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forest, but, in some cases, they consist of undulating ground in which only 
scrub grows. They are mostly fed by perennial streams and springs, but in 
Jammu, where necessary, ponds have been constructed by damming up 
ravines, in which rain water is stored for the use of game. Water supply in 
all cases is adequate. 

Sportsmen are supplied with licences for shooting, on payment of the 
prescribed fee, by the Director of the Game and Fish Preservation Depart- 
ment, who also advises them and reserves for them shooting areas (called, 
in departmental parlance, shooting blocks). They are provided with “ Shika- 
ries," who are familiar with the haunts of game. In every game area there 
is a State-paid staff for the preservation of game and for enforeing the Game 
Laws. 

The promulgation of the Game Laws Notification has put a stop to whole- 
sale slaughter by reckless sportsmen and as all poaching and illicit shooting 
is severely dealt with, the result is that game of all kinds is plentiful, and a 
sportsman, unless he is specially unlucky, seldom leaves the country dis- 
appointed. 


The following is the list of game reserves and sanctuaries in the Jammu 
and Kashmir State :一 


(a) Kashmir. 


Game Sanctuaries. 
Askor in the Rondu Шада. 
Gangabal Lakes (Fish Sanctuaries). 
Ajas. 
Shankracharya Hill. 
Pandrenthan Basin. 
Rajparen. 
Soomjan and the Sapphire Mines Rakhs in Kishtwar. 
Gumber Nullah in Wadwan. 
Khushumul and Yimu Basins in Baltistan. 
Pond near Gouri Shanker in Kishtwar. 
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Game. Reserves. 
Hygam Rakh. 
Mirgund reserved area. 
Anchar Lake. 
Hokra Rakh. 
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5. Dachigam, Bren, Chashmashai, Khunmuh, Khrew, Khul Raklıs 
and Zowra and Khunmuh reserved area. 

Pampur Jhil reserved area. 


= => 


Chhatargul and Wangat reserved area. 
Dara reserved area. 

(A) Tral, Khrew and Owra Rakhs 

(B) Achhabal reserved area. 

10. Kulgam Rakh. 

1l. Astore and Gilgit reserved area. 

12. Baltistan reserved area. 


so > 


13. Chang Chenmo reserved area. 
14. (A) Ladakh Shapu Blocks. 
(B) Ladakh Ovis Ammon Blocks. 


(6) Jammu. 


There are no Sanctuaries in this Province. 


Game Reserves. 


1. Thanoa. 

2. Кош. 

3. Nehranal. 

4. Jiganu. 

5. Dalsar. 

6. Gurah. 

7. Babu. 

8. Bhadyal and Makwal. 
9. Agrachak. 





PISCICULTURE. 


Kashmir abounds in rivers, which team with fish of various kinds. In 
summer Mahseer, which travels upstream from the Punjab, is available round 
about the Wular Lake. Until the year 1905 no eflorts were made towards 
introduction of high class fish, though conditions in Kashmir with its snow- 
fed streams are ideal for propagation of trout, both brown and rainbow. 
In 1900, Mr. W. Mitchell, the well-known carpet manufacturer of Srinagar, 
made the first attempt in this direction by importing ova. The enterprise 
was taken up by the State Government, and hatcheries were established at 
Harwan and Achhabal, where abundant supplies of cool water are available 
throughout the year. Most of the hill streams in and around the Valley of 
Kashmir have been stocked with trout, raised in these hatcheries. In addition, 


the hatcheries do a brisk business in selling trout for the table in summer 
when the tourist season is at its height. 


For healthful, restful enjoyment in ideal surroundings, there is nothing 
that can surpass a day’s fishin 


g in one of the well-stocked trout streams of 
Kashmir. That the general public are of the same opinion is shown by the 
remarkable increase in the number of fishing licences, which are issued by the 
day or by the week as the applicant desires. Practically all the streams are 
easily accessible by car and most of them are within reach of Srinagar ; 
consequently it is not surprising that members of Issac Walton’s fraternity 
flock to Kashmir in ever-increasing numbers. A rod and line, a goodly stock 
of flies, a tiffin basket slung over the shoulders of a young porter and 
inexhaustible patience; this is all the stock-in-trade that the “ 
angler " requires to be equipped with, unmindful as he is of the toil a 
of the world which he has left behind him. To the people of the hamlets 
bordering the stream, he is ver 


y welcome, as a fisherman is usually quiet and 
well behaved and prone to largesse. 


The biggest trout so far caught on a rod in 
that bred in a hatchery over 23 Ibs, 
waters. 


complete 
nd worry 


Kashmir weighed 15 lbs, and 
Local shikaris are available on all the 


The stock of trout in the Streams is r 


eplenished by natural sti 
and from hatcheries which are maintained 1 > 


for the purpose. 
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Trout Stream in Kashmir. 
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Though poaching is not wholly non-existent, streams are strictly guarded 
and unauthorized fishermen are penalized. Indeed in some streams, de 
danger of over-stocking combined with the more serious danger of depletion 
of foodstock is now raising its head. When the quantity of food is insuffi- 
cient, trout perforce become cannibals. To prevent this, measures regarding 
culture of trout-food such as snails, shrimps, and special kinds of weeds in 
which breed worms and insects, which are the natural food of trout, are in 
contemplation. 

Trout propagation is one of the potential industries of the State, if fish 
ean be sold at a reasonable price. At present the price at the hatcheries is 
too high. Efforts are being made to ensure that trout culture becomes a 
commercially profitable proposition. Hatcheries are being extended, so that 
by large-scale operations the cost of production may be reduced. 

The old canal which flowed past the Dak Bungalow at Ningle used to 
provide excellent Mahseer fishing some years ago but unfortunately it got 
silted up. It has now been re-excavated. 





LAW AND ORDER. 


The history of development of the Police Department is the history of 
modernization of Indian States. In the old days, little more than half a 
century ago, when the will of the Ruler was supreme, and in certain cases 
the only law in the land, there was no regular Civil Police, the nearest approach 
to a Police Officer being the “ Kotwal.” In times of emergency, such 
as on occasions of riots, either the Military were turned out to quell the dis- 
turbance, or the disturbance was allowed to exhaust itself. There were a few 
subordinate officers known as “ Harkaras” or “ Agyapravartakas," ог 
** Messengers ” who acted as spies, and carried out the less important duties 
in connection with the Kotwali. 

The Police Officers, so called, did not receive pay, but were commissioned 
as such, on payment by (hem of a Nazrana, the inducement being that the 
officer paying the Nazrana would reimburse himself from the people, whose 
watch-dog he was appointed to be. The Kotwal possessed magisterial powers 
also and was thus, besides being the Prosecutor, the Judge also. His dis- 
pensation of what he called justice was rough and ready, as he was not bur- 
dened by scruples of law and procedure. His methods of investigation were 
equally simple and effective, being nothing more nor less than extraction of 
confession by torture from a man suspected of having committed a crime. 
Thus, even if a man were ultimately proved to be innocent, he had to suffer 
torture, if he had the misfortune of being suspected by the Kotwal or his 
minions. For his sufferings he received no compensation. 

From the conditions described above, to the present day, 
Police force consists of 3,000 well-paid, thoroughly trained, 
armed officers and men, the gap is considerable. 


when the 
disciplined and 


t That gap, however, was not 
bridged at one step. The nucleus of the force came into being in Samvat 


1929 (A.D. 1873) with one Police Officer and 14 Thanadars for the Srinagar 
| City. Since then reorganizations have taken place from time to time m 

latest of which has been given effect to only last year. According (i this 
Scheme the present Police strength is composed of :— 


1. Inspector-General of Police .. 
2. Deputy Inspectors-General of Police 
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Constable. 
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Traffic Officer. 
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Constable on Point Duty 
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3. District Superintendents of Police T ES 了 
4. Assistant Superintendents of Police 
5. Inspectors ds ey 56 зе 17 
6. Sub-Inspectors .. ES = so ІШ 
7. Head Constables .. ЈЕ T .. 442 
8. Constables те 22 x по 218 


In the latest reorganization, the following reforms have been introduced. 

(1) Separation of the clerical staft from the executive force ; 

(2) Abolition of Circle Inspectorates, and appointment ofa Superin- 
tendent in cach District, assisted by an Assistant Superintendent, 
where necessary ; 

(3) Strengthening of the prosecution staff by appointment of an 
Inspector in each*Province and a Sub-Inspector in each District 
for the sole purpose of prosecuting cases. The men appointed 
to these posts are mostly; graduates in law and several of them 
were practising lawyers ; 

(4) Raising the strength of the C. I. D. and deputation of C. I. D. 
Officers for training in British India ; 

(5) Reorganization of the mounted constabulary ; 

(6) Establishment of a Police Training School for Constables, Head 
Constables and Sub-Inspectors under the supervision of an 
Officer of the rank of Superintendent of Police. "This school is 


conducted on the lines of the Police Training School at Phillaur ; 


(7) Enhancement of salaries of all ranks ; 
(8) Raising the strength of the Police Force to 15 Gazetted Officers, 
134 upper subordinates and 2.955 men, as detailed above. 


received the highest Police training 
equal in efficiency and discipline to 
Indeed, the entire Police system 


Practically all the officers have 
available in India, and are in every way 
their confréres of British Indian Provinces. 
of the State is based upon the British Indian model. 

In addition to the regularly constituted staff of investigating officers 
who form part of the ordinary strength of the Police force, the Criminal 
Investigation Department assists in the PAS of ea 

The Central Police Office keeps in touch with the Finger-print Bureau at 
Phillaur in which finger-prints of criminals and bad characters are registered 
for future use and comparison with finger-prints of persons suspected of к 
connected with crime. The number of identifications made so far with the 


aid of finger-prints is over 1,200. 
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In the execution of their difficult task the Police enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of the public, in recognition of which they pay special rewards 
to those who render them assistance. In recent years such assistance has been 
growing in magnitude, and the gratitude of the Police Department, of which 
the visible symbol is the amount of the rewards disbursed, increases in propor- 
tion. 

Tn the State there are no criminal tribes except the Bakarwals, who have 
only recently been declared as such. These people are, as their name signifies, 
goatherds by profession, and nomads by habits and temperament. They 

originally came from the North-Western Frontier Province and claim kinship 
with the people of Kaghan. Their goats commit heavy damage in the State 
Forests, for which reason Government have imposed a gradually increasing 
scale of taxation on importation of these animals. The men are fierce in 
character and prepared to shed blood on slight provocation. 

The fact that in a State having an area of over 84,000 square miles, 
comprising 9,000 villages, there are only four punitive Police posts, speaks 
much for the peaceable character of the inhabitants. 

It will be interesting to note that the incidence of the Police force to the 
total population of the State compares not unfavourably with that of the 
Punjab, being one Police man for an area of seven square miles having a 
population of 1,045 souls, against one Police man for an area of 5 square miles, 
with a population ot 1,053 souls in the Punjab. In this calculation the Frontier 
Districts are excluded as no regular Police system functions there, the pre- 


vailing character of the administration being akin to that of the Indian 
Frontiers. 





TRAFFIC CONTROL. 


The total length of motorable roads in the State is nearly 700 miles. The 
Rawalpindi-Srinagar-Jammu road is one of the longest mountain cart roads 
in the world being, including the British portion, over 400 milesin length. It 
crosses high passes, e.g., the Banihal over 9,000 feet and Batote 7,000 fect above 
sea-level, and traverses some of the most picturesque scenery in the world. 
At suitable places, Rest Houses are provided with catering arrangements. 
The roads were originally constructed as bridle-paths. Later they were 
widened to make them suitable for cart traffic and for horse-driven convey- 
ances but they were still comparatively narrow. The remarkable increase 
in the last two decades of motor traffic has replaced the old slow-moving 
vehicles by fast automobiles and has consequently necessitated widening of 
the roads and vigilance in the control of traffic, which latter is a matter of 
extreme urgency on these long winding roads, on which, on account of frequent 
curves, a driver can rarely see the road a hundred yards ahead of him. As 
travellers are generally anxious to reach their destination with the least 
possible delay, they encourage drivers, who as a class are reckless, to drive 
fast, and accidents result. For regulating speed and ensuring that drivers 
are efficient and the vehicles in thorough working order, the Department of 
Traffic Control, which functions as a branch of the Police Department, is 
responsible. Officers possessing special technical qualifications, provided 
with fast cars and motor-cycles are appointed to patrol the roads to ensure 
that traffic rules are not infringed, and, above all, to see that the vehicles 


are not overloaded, and are provided with tools and accessories to meet all 
2 


emergencies. 3 
hicles plying in the State must be properly registered an ding 
motor vehicle can ply on hire unless it is provided with a Road Certificate, 
which is issued only when a vehicle passes the prescribed test for efficiency 

i ified by the Traffic Inspector to be in possession of the requisite 
c En accessories. These Road Certificates are tenable for one year only. 
АП Бэл: and lorries and other vehicles are examined once every six months 
which ensures their being overhauled ak least ше су уен In case of 
those that do not pass the test, their road certificate is cancelled. The 


All motor ve 
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examination fee per vehicle is Rs. 5 and the fee for grant of Road Certificate 
Rs. 5 per Province, or Rs. 10 in all. Similarly, an applicant for a Driving 
Licence has to undergo stringent tests, which he must pass to the satisfaction 
of the authorities concerned before the licence is issued to him. For each 
such examination the applicant is required to pay a fee of Rs. 5. A temporary 
permit to drive is issued to a person who wishes to qualify for the final test 
as river, on payment by him of a fee of Re. 1. This permit is tenable for 
two months. Licence fee for driving private cars is Rs. 2, and that for 
driving taxi-cars and lorries is Rs. 5 for each Province, or Rs. 10 in all. 

Motor Transport Companies are registered if they possess five motor 
vehicles and deposit security of Rs. 500 for due observance of the Rules. 

То facilitate speedy disposal of cases of offences against the Traffic Rules, 
the Divisional Engineers on the ‘principal traffic routes are invested with 
magisterial powers to try such cases. 

In the cities and towns Special Police is employed for regulation of traffic 
on main thoroughfares 
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